touched upon, whether it was music or mathematics, science or religion
literature or history, he brought an open and zealous mind to bear upon
the work. Be the subject what it may, Jones's writing is the labour of
love, totally free from dogma. His essays,discussions and dissertations
demonstrate the true spirit of inquiry, and appropriately show in action
the ideals of the Asiatic Society of which he was the worthy President,
Campbell's praise that "in the course of a short life Sir William Jones
acquired a degree of knowledge which the ordinary faculties of man, if
they were blessed with antediluvian longevity, could scarcely hope to
surpass" is no formal tribute, but rather the just description of the reality,
for we must remember that Jones lived for forty-six years and yet
encompassed so wide a spectrum of knowledge.

As regards the style of these writings, it is easy and effortless,
clear and forthright, and always classical in its temper. The tendency
towards amplification and elaboration is probably a defect and induces
occasional dullness; but still, on the whole, the grip on the reader's
attention is seldom lost, and sometimes even an elevation into effective
eloquence is accomplished. As regards the substance of these papers
too, it may be possible to enter a caveat against it now and then, or
regret that his enthusiasm should border on naivete, or that he should
rush to conclusions on scanty or inadequately examined evidence; but
this temptation should be resisted, and we should keep in mind the
unusual magnitude of the task Jones had set before himself. His desire
was verily to take all knowledge for his province. It may also be that
he did not receive competent help from his pundits and other assistants
and informants who gathered the mass of material for him. Yet take it
all in all, and Jones remains a pioneering spirit who broke fresh ground
in so many directions, and blazed the trail for generations of researchers
to follow in after ages.

Of the other writings of Jones, the Grammar of the Persian
Language, published in 1771, was for his time work of profound
scholarship. The preface to the work was a competent and elegant
philological composition. It indicated the purpose for which Jones
intended it; the book was to be of help to the staff of the East India
company, Europeans were to get an idea of the possibilities presented
by Persian literature for the enrichment of their own literature, and,
finally, European scholars were invited to turn to Persian literature and
make it available in translation to a European audience. Besides the
main text of the grammar, which was based on Jones's study of Persian
poetry, he also gave a fairly elaborate catalogue of valuable Persian